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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 



TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 

Master’s reminiscences of his God-intoxicated days — The true attitude of a Vedantist 
—The Sadhu of Bhukailash — Different kinds of Samadhi — God’s Incarnation — The Nitya 
and Lila — Knowledge and devotion. 



Tuesday, June 5, 1883. Rakhal and 
Hazra were staying with the Master in 
the temple garden at Dakshineswar. 
M., too, had been there since the pre- 
vious Sunday. 

It was afternoon. Sri Ramakrishna 
was telling his devotees about his experi- 
ences during his God-intoxicated state. 

Master (to M.) : ‘Oh, what ecstatic 

experiences I had at that time ! I 
didn’t eat my meals here. I would 
enter the house of a brahmin in the 
village of Baranagore or of Ariadaha. 
It would be past meal-time. I would 
just sit down there without saying a 
word. If the members of the household 
asked me why I had come, I would 
simply say, “I want a meal.” Now 
and then I would go, uninvited of 
course, to Ram Chatterji’s house at 
Alambazar, or to the Chaudhuri’s house. 

‘One day I begged Mathur to take 
me to Devendra Tagore’s. I said, 
“Devendra is a devotee of God. I want 



to see him. Will you take me there?” 
Mathur Babu was a very proud man. 
How could one expect him to go to 
another man’s house uninvited. At 
first he hesitated. But at last he said, 
“All right. Devendra and I were 
fellow-students. I shall take you to 
him.” 

‘Another day I learned that a man 
named Dina Mukherji lived at Bagh- 
bazar near the bridge. He was a good 
man, a devotee. I asked Mathur to 
take me there. Finding me insistent, he 
took me to Dina’s house in a carriage. 
It was a small place. The arrival of a 
rich man in a big carriage embarrassed 
them as well as us. It was, too, the 
day they were investing their son with 
the sacred thread. The house was 
crowded, and there was hardly any place 
for them to receive us. We were about 
to enter a side-room, when someone 
cried out, “Please don’t enter that 
room. There are ladies there.” It was 
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reaZZy a distressing situation. Return- 
ing, Mather Babu said, “Father, I shall 
never listen to you again.” I laughed. 

‘Oh, ho^ thrilling those days were ! 
Once Kumar Singh gave a feast to the 
Sadhus, to which I was also invited. I 
found a great many holy men assembled 
there. When I sat down for the meal, 
several Sadhus asked me about myself. 
At once I felt like leaving them and 
sitting alone. I wondered why they 
should bother about all that. The 
Sadhus took their seats. I began to eat 
before they had even said grace. I 
heard several of them remark, “Oh, 
what sort of man is this?” 5 

It was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Sri Ramakrishna was seated on 
a step in his room. Hazra, Rakhal, and 
M., were near him. Hazra had the 
attitude of a Vedantist — ‘I am He.’ 

Master (to Hazra) : ‘Yes, one’s con- 

fusion disappears if one only realizes 
that it is God who manifests Himself as 
the atheist and the believer, the good 
and the bad, the real and the unreal. 
It is He who is present in the states of 
waking and sleep. Again, He is beyond 
all these. 

‘There was a farmer to whom an only 
son was born when he was rather 
advanced in age. As the child grew up, 
the parents became very fond of him. 
One day the farmer had been working 
in the field when a neighbour informed 
him that his son was dangerously ill ; he 
was really at the point of death. On 
returning home, he found the boy dead. 
His wife wept bitterly, but his own eyes 
remained dry. Sadly the wife said to 
her neighbours, “Such a son has passed 
away, and he hasn’t even one tear-drop 
to shed !” After a long while the far- 
mer said feo his wife, “Do you know 
why I am not crying? Yesterday night 
I dreamt, I had become a king, the 
father of seven princes. These princes 
were beautiful as well as virtuous. 
They grew in stature and wisdom, and 
acquired knowledge in various arts. 
Suddenly I woke up. Now I have been 
wondering whether I should weep for 
those seven children or this one boy.” 



To the Jnanis the waking state is only 
as real as the dream state. 

‘God alone is the Doer. Everything 
happens by His will.’ 

Hazra : ‘But it is very difficult to 

realize this. Look at the Sadhu of 
Bhukailash. How people tortured him 
to death ! They had found him in 
Samadhi. Sometimes they buried him, 
sometimes they put him under water, 
and sometimes they branded him with 
a hot iron. Thus they brought him 
back to consciousness of the world. He 
underwent these endless tortures and at 
last died. He suffered undoubtedly at 
the hands of men, though you may say 
he died by the will of God.’ 

Master : ‘Man must reap the fruits 

of his own Karma. But as far as the 
death of that holy man is concerned, it 
was brought about by the will of God. 
The Kavirajas prepare Makaradvaja in a 
bottle. The bottle is covered with clay 
and heated in the fire. The gold inside 
the bottle melts and combines with the 
other ingredients. Thus the medicine is 
prepared. Afterwards, the physicians 
carefully break the bottle and take out 
the medicine. After the medicine is 
made, what difference does it make 
whether the bottle is preserved or 
broken ? Thus the people thought they 
had killed the holy man. But, perhaps, 
his inner stuff had been prepared. After 
the realization of God, what difference 
does it make whether the body lives or 
dies ? 

‘The Sadhu of Bhukailash was in 
Samadhi. There are many kinds of 
Samadhi. My spiritual experiences 
tallied with the words I heard from a 
Sadhu of Hrishikesh. Sometimes I feel 
the rising of the spiritual current inside 
me like the slow creeping of an ant. 
Sometimes I feel it like swimming of fish 
in water. Only he who experiences this 
state knows what it is like. At that 
time one forgets the world. When the 
mind comes down a little, I say to the 
Divine Mother, “Mother, please cure me 
of this. I want to talk to people.” 

‘None but the Ishvarakotis can return 
to the plane of sense-consciousness after 
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the attainment of Samadhi. Some ordi- 
nary men attain Samadhi through 
spiritual discipline ; but they do not 
come back. But when God incarnates 
Himself in a human body and holds in 
His hand the key to open the gate of 
liberation for other mortals, then for the 
welfare of humanity he returns from 
Samadhi to consciousness of the world.’ 

Af. (to himself) : ‘Does the Master 

hold in his hand the key to man’s 
liberation ? ’ 

Hazra : ‘The one thing needful is to 
gratify God. What does it matter 
whether an Incarnation of God exists or 
not ? ’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (smiling) : ‘Yes ! 

That’s what you say.’ 

It was the day of the new moon. 
Gradually night descended, and dense 
darkness enveloped the trees and the 
temples. A few lights shone here and 
there in the temple garden. The black 
sky was reflected in the waters of the 
Ganges. 

The Master went to the southern 
verandah of his room. A spiritual mood 
was the natural state of his mind. The 
dark night of the new moon, associated 
with the black complexion of Kali, the 
Divine Mother, intensified his spiritual 
exaltation. Now and then he would 
repeat ‘Om’ and the name of Kali. He 
lay down on a mat and whispered to M. 

Master : ‘Yes, God can be seen. — 

had a vision of God. But don’t tell any- 
one about it. Well, which do you like 
better, God with form, or the formless 
Reality ?’ 

M.; ‘Sir, I now like to think of God 
without form to a certain extent. But 
I am also beginning to understand that 
it is God only who manifests Himself 
through different forms.’ 

Master : ‘Will you take me in a 

carriage some day to Mati Seal’s garden 
house at Belgharia ? If you throw 
puffed rice in the lake there, the fish 
come to the surface and eat it. Ah ! I 
feel so exalted to see them sport in the 
water. That will awaken your spiritual 
consciousness too. You will feel as if 
the fish of the human soul were playing 



in the ocean of Sachchidananda. In the 
sam s manner, I go into an ecstatic mood 
when I stand in a big meaciow. I feel 
like a fish released from a bowl into a 
lake. 

9 

‘But spiritual discipline is necessary 
for the vision of God. I passed through 
very severe discipline. How many 
austerities I practised under the Bel 
tree ! I would lie down there and cry 
to the Divine Mother for Her vision. 
My tears would flow in torrents and 
soak my body.’ 

M. : ‘Yes, revered sir, you practised 

so many austerities, but people expect 
their realization in a moment ! Can a 
man build a wall simply by moving his 
finger around the house?’ 

Master (with a smile) : ‘Amrita says 

that one man lights up a fire and ten 
bask in its heat. I want to tell you 
something else. It is good to remain on 
the plane of Lila after reaching the 
Nitya.’ 

M. : ‘You once said that one comes 

down to the plane of Lila in order to 
enjoy the divine play.’ 

Master : ‘No, not exactly that. 

That Lila also is real. 

‘Let me tell you something. When- 
ever you come here, bring a trifle with 
you. Perhaps, I shouldn’t say it; it 
may look like egotism. I also told 
Adhar Sen that he should bring a 
penny’s worth of something with him. 
I asked Bhavanath to bring a penny’s 
worth of betel leaf. Have you noticed 
Bhavanath ’s devotion? Narendra and 
he seem like man and woman. He is 
devoted to Narendra. Bring Narendra 
here with you in a carriage, and also 
bring some sweets with you. This will 
do you good. 

‘Knowledge and love — both are 
paths leading to God. Those who 
follow the path of love have to observe 
a little more external purity. But the 
violation of this by a man following the 
path of knowledge cannot injure him. 
It is destroyed in the fire of knowledge. 
Even a banana tree is burnt up when 
thrown into a roaring fire. 

‘The path of knowledge is the path of 
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discrimination. Sometimes it happens 
that, discriminating between the real 
and the unreal, a man loses his faith in 
the existence of God. But a devotee 
who sincerely yearns for God does not 
give up hi£ meditation even though 
invaded by atheistic ideas. A man 
whose father and grandfather have been 
farmers continues his farming even 
though he doesn’t get any crop in a year 
of drought.’ 

Lying on the mat and resting his head 
on a pillow, Sri Ramakrishna continued 
the conversation. He said to M., ‘My 
legs ache. Please rub them gently.’ 
Thus, out of his infinite compassion, the 
Master allowed his disciple to render him 
personal service. 

June 8, 1883. It was summer. The 
evening service in the Kali temple was 
over. Sri Ramakrishna stood before the 
image of the Divine Mother and waved 
the fan a few minutes. 

Ram, Kedar Chatterji, and Tarak 
arrived from Calcutta with flowers and 
sweets. Kedar was about fifty years 
old. At first he had frequented the 
Brahmo Samaj and joined other religious 
sects in his search for God, but later on 
he had accepted the Master as his spiri- 
tual guide. He was an accountant in a 
Government office and lived in a suburb 
of Calcutta. 

Tarak was a young man of twenty- 
four. His wife had died shortly after 
their marriage. He hailed from the 
village of Barasat not far from Calcutta. 
His father, a highly spiritual soul, had 
visited Sri Ramakrishna many times. 
Tarak often went to Ram’s house and 
used to go to Dakshineswar in the com- 
pany of Ram and Nityagopal. He 
worked in a business firm, but his atti- 
tude towards the world was one of utter 
indifference. 

As Sri Ramakrishna came out of the 
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temple, he saw Ram, Kedar, M., Tarak, 
and the other devotees standing outside. 
He showed his affection for Tarak by 
touching his chin. He was very happy 
to see him. 

Returning to his room, the Master sat 
on the floor in an ecstatic mood, with 
his legs stretched before him. Ram and 
Kedar decorated his feet with flowers 
and garlands. The Master was in 
Samadhi. 

Kedar believed in certain queer 
practices of a religious sect to which he 
had once belonged. He had the 
Master’s big toe in his hand, believing 
that in this way the Master’s spiritual 
power would be transmitted to him. As 
Sri Ramakrishna regained partial con- 
sciousness, he said, ‘O Mother, what 
can he do to me by holding my toe?’ 
Kedar sat humbly with folded hands. 
Still in an ecstatic mood, the Master 
said to Kedar, ‘Your mind is still 
attracted by lust and greed. What is 
the use of saying you don’t care for 
them ? Go forward. Beyond the forest 
of sandal-wood there are many things 
more : mines of silver, gold, diamonds, 
and other precious stones. Having 
obtained a little flash of spirituality, 
don’t think you have attained every- 
thing.’ The Master was again in an 
ecstatic mood. He said to the Divine 
Mother, ‘Mother, take him away.’ At 
these words Kedar’s throat dried up. 
In a frightened tone he said to Ram, 
‘What is the Master saying ?’ 

At the sight of Rakhal, Sri Rama- 
krishna was again overpowered with a 
spiritual mood. He said to his beloved 
disciple, ‘I have been here for many 
days. When did you come?’ 

Was the Master hinting that he was 
an Incarnation of God, and Rakhal his 
divine companion, a member of the 
inner circle of devotees? 



One should have such an ever present remembrance of God as the mother- 
cow has of her calf . She goes out agrazing hither and thither but is all the time 
thinking of her calf left at home. — Saint Kabir . 




RESURGENT HINDUISM 

III. THE SPIRITUAL AND RELIGIOUS APPROACH 



By the 

O God, Thou worshipful One, do Thou 
bondages of our minds and bodies, and 
0 Eternal Being, may we, acting on Thy 
eternal bliss! — Rigveda, I. ii. 15. 

I 

In the two foregoing articles we have 
dealt with the position of the Hindu 
community vis-a-vis the other communi- 
ties, and we have pointed out that 
resurgent Hinduism stands greatly in 
need of a moral re-orientation, the 
inspiration for which is to be drawn 
from the main springs of Sanatana 
Dharma, the eternal religion — from the 
Vedas and the Upanishads — unadulterat- 
ed by later-day sectarian interpretations 
and interpolations. Our next task is to 
present in the boldest possible relief the 
common basis on which are to be raised 
all our future structures, for making 
room for which some old ones may have 
to be greatly modified, nay, even at 
times be pulled down. 

But before we proceed to our main 
task it will not be out of place to indi- 
cate in broad outlines the distinction 
between Hindu culture and Hindu spiri- 
tuality, since much confusion is in 
evidence in the writings and speeches of 
our public men, and even the Hindus 
themselves are not sure as to the sense 
the word Hindu bears in particular con- 
texts. Hinduism stands for a way, or 
rather certain ways, of life, as also for 
certain ideas, ideals, aspirations, and 
activities with relation to the Ultimate 
Reality of the universe. In the former 
sense Hinduism is co-extensive with 
moral, social, and cultural patterns, 
local manners and customs, and family 
or group traditions. Naturally, these 
patterns, creeds, customs, and tradi- 
tions differ widely from region to region 
and from age to age, but not so the 
Hindu spirituality. It will not, how- 



Editor 

cut off the shackles of fate, tear away the 
rend asunder the fetters of this world ! 
command, be free from all sins and enjoy 

ever, be wise to conclude from this 
fundamental difference that Hindu spiri- 
tuality and Hindu culture are widely 
divergent. For whatever be the present 
condition of Hinduism, it never advo- 
cates a dovecoting of life into mutually 
exclusive compartments. The one dis- 
tinguishing feature of Hinduism is that 
it derives its society from the innate 
spiritual nature of man; and society is 
meant as a stepping stone to higher 
manifestations of life and spirit. The 
second important fact to bear in mind 
in this connection is that although spiri- 
tuality, by its very nature, is unchange- 
able, its particular manifestations on 
the individual and social planes are 
subject to change, adaptation, interpre- 
tation, and shifting of emphasis. 
Thirdly, in the Hindu mode of life the 
individual is not subject to divided alle- 
giance to God and his environment; for 
the individual is left free to choose his 
environment according to his spiritual 
growth. Society is arranged hierarchi- 
cally to serve the needs of an expanding 
spiritual life, and the individual proceeds 
higher and higher, till at last society 
claims no more allegiance from him ; 
nay, he can then assume leadership and 
bring into play new factors of social 
progress. 

Viewed thus, anyone who subscribes 
to the Hindu way of life may be called 
a Hindu, though he may have his own 
personal spiritual beliefs, his own 
peculiar path of spiritual progress, and 
his own private chapel for worship or 
meditation, and though even at times he 
may be found taking spiritual instruc- 
tions from Islamic and Christian 
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divines. Hindu society leaves him 
unmolested so long as his social allegi- 
ance is abcve suspicion. Qn the other 
hand, a Mussulman or a Christian 
accepting Krishna or Kali as his Chosen 
Ideal but avoiding the Hindu way of 
life, is not considered a Hindu. The 
Jainas, the Buddhists, the Sikhs are 
nowadays considered Hindus by some 
public men. They are right so far as 
the cultural sense of the word is con- 
cerned. This may be partially true also 
from the spiritual standpoint; for spiri- 
tuality, with the Hindus, is nothing but 
realization, and the Hindus are intel- 
ligent enough to recognize that this 
realization is not the monopoly of any 
particular community. Saints and pro- 
phets there have been in all climes and 
ages, and the Hindus are unstinted in 
showing their respect wherever Divinity 
is reflected in human life. 

II 

The Hindus are liberal in their spiri- 
tual outlook, since they do not confuse 
culture with spirituality. What is 
culture ? As one writer points out : 

A culture is a special aspect of civiliza- 
tion ; it is not directly concerned with 
scientific knowledge or with economic 
research or financial policies, with radios, 
sales, or interest rate, but with the values 
to be given to these things, the use made 
of them, their place in the social structure. 

. . . Culture is not to be understood as 
dabbling in the arts ; it is an effort to bring 
different aspects of human endeavour into 
relation with each other. 

This ‘bringing of different aspects of 
human endeavour into relation with 

V 

each other* cannot be fully effected so 
long as spirituality does not supply the 
background, so long as life is not 
accepted in^ts totality, as a single effort 
towards the highest integration, finding 
its fulfilment in the absolute realization 
of Truth and Reality. Indian culture 
and Indian spirituality are, therefore, 
the obverse and reverse of the same coin. 

But the two faces alone do not make 
a solid coin. There must be some metal 
to have, impressed on it, the legends on 
either side. For the Hindus the Hindu 



religion supplies this solid and malleable 
medium. It is here that we come across 
the real distinguishing features of 
Hinduism. True, the Hindus conceive 
of spirituality as a universal and in- 
distinguishable phenomenon, but the 
path towards it and the heights and 
depths which it can reach, differ greatly 
from one cultural environment to the 
other. And these differences are derived 
from the practical interpretation and 
application of spirituality in life, both 
individual and social. The interpreting 
medium, as we have already pointed out, 
is religion. For practical thought and 
action the spiritual values have to be 
interpreted through symbols, rituals, 
customs, and creeds. Unless the abs- 
tract receives a concrete garb, it will 
elude our attention. Of all communi- 
ties, the Hindus are noted for the rich- 
ness and variety of their symbols, for 
they take their spirituality not in a 
dilettantish manner but as a serious 
avocation of life, on which depends not 
only success here but bliss and felicity 
for all eternity. The Hindus have to 
make their religion a dynamic thing 
moving and expanding with the growing 
spirituality of the aspirant. They have 
made their religion sufficiently varie- 
gated to suit the competence of the 
innumerable struggling souls in various 
stages of spiritual unfolding. Besides, 
the Hindus have to make sufficient pro- 
vision for climatic, regional, and occu- 
pational differences. To the outsiders 
Hinduism will thus appear to be a 
medley of symbols, rituals, customs, 
and creeds. But to one who cares to 
look below the surface will be presented 
a sublime truth which will keep one 
awed and spell-bound. 

Ill 

But we are not in this article con- 
cerned so much with what others may 
think of us, but rather with what should 
be the attitude of resurgent Hinduism 
towards its spirituality and religion. If 
one may be permitted to use an analogy 
where no analogy cau be sufficiently 
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expressive, one may say that spirituality 
is the eternal fountain while religion is 
the current coursing through the cultural 
phase, and bending and dividing at every 
turn according to the resistance and 
facilities offered by the hills and dales 
formed through the ages. That is to 
say, this is the imagery that arises in 
our mind when we think of Hindu 
culture as a static pattern. But truly 
considered, Hinduism never was and 
never can be static, and resurgent 
Hinduism can never think in terms of 
immobility. It has to reshape the whole 
contour : here a hill must be levelled 
down, and there a dale must be levelled 
up, while at still other places irrigation 
channels have to be dug and fresh 
gardens laid out. Perhaps, too, the old 
river-beds have to be dredged. Spiri- 
tuality can be thought of statically, but 
not so religion, if a community aspires 
to live. We shall, therefore, see that in 
all the distinguishing elements of 
Hinduism there is ample provision for 
change and progress, wedded though 
these are to immutability and finality. 

For the Hindus the highest spiritual 
truths are contained in the Upanishads. 
For easy comprehension these have been 
systematized in the Brahma-sutra, and 
interpreted in a popular way in the Gita. 
No one can question the authority of 
the Upanishads, the Brahma-sutra, and 
the Gita, and still call oneself a Hindu. 
The Hindus do not rely on the findings 
of the intellect alone. The Upanishads 
are not thought of as the utterances of 
some great persons. Rather are they 
revelations made to inspired Rishis : 
others equally prepared can still get that 
light. It would appear from this that 
Hinduism is bound to be immobile and 
uncompromising in its attitude towards 
religion. But no. Let us hear what 
Swami Vivekananda says : 



The principles of religion that are in the 
Vedanta are unchangeable. Why? Because 
they are all built upon the eternal princi- 
ples that are in man and Nature : they can 
never change. Ideas about the soul, going 
to heaven, and so on can never change ; 
they were the same thousands of years ago, 
they are the same to-day, they will be the 
same millions of years hence. But those 



religious practices which are baSed entirely 
upon social position and correlation, must 
change with«the changes in society. Such 
an order, therefore, would be **ood and true 
at a certain period and not at another. 
. . . Thus it naturally follows, that if in 
modern times our society requires changes 
to be made, they must be met, and sages 
will come - and show us the way to meet 
them ; but not one jot of the principles of 
our religion will be changed ; they will 
remain intact. 



IV 

It is difficult to enumerate all the 
ideas which will remain intact and 
which all Hindus must accept. But we 
may mention some in passing with a 
view to showing how change, growth, 
and variation are compatible with this 
immutability. We have already men- 
tioned the Vedic truths as unchallenge- 
able. The nature of Brahman is above 
intellectual cogitation. It is to be 
realized and not to be disputed about. 
But, then, each aspirant is free to choose 
for himself the path he will follow. And 
Hinduism concedes that the multifarious 
views we have of the unchanging God- 
head are true relatively to the mental 
preparedness of the aspirants. As the 
mind gets purer and purer, Divinity will 
reveal Itself more and more* till in the 
purest heart there will be the fullest 
manifestation. Men can be spiritual in 
all walks of life, for do we not read of 
Janaka and Dharmavyadha, the one an 
emperor and the other a butcher, who 
were enlightened ? Spiritual growth 
cannot be hampered merely by birth and 
position. The Hindu conception of 
God-realization thus offers the widest 
possible latitude to the Hindus. 

Take again the conception of the soul. 
It is naturally free, pure, omnipotent,* 
and omniscient. It is ignorance that 
shows it otherwise. Growth lies in 
rending asunder this veil of Maya. 
Man is potentially Divine. There is, 
therefore, an ample possibility for indi- 
vidual growth. x 

Creation according to the Hindus is 
not an act of a dictator. God did not 
create out of nothing. He evolved the 
world out of Himself to reveal His nature 
to the individual souls and to provide 
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for them a ground for the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their Karma. The involu- 
tion or the Revolution of the^world takes 
place in eohformity with the Karma of 
these beings accumulated through 
billions of tyears. After creation God 
does not leave the world to its fate. 
But He is ever there ready with His 
grace to redeem any soul that is sick of 
this world-play. 

Karma is not fate. Man is respon- 
sible for what he is now, and he is free 
to make himself what he wants to be in 
future. He can at will elevate himself 
to Godhood or degrade himself to stones 
and trees. For the Hindus there is no 
eternal hell or heaven. But every soul 
has its chances of redemption, though 
the period may be longer or shorter 
according to individual predilection. 

Heaven there is in Hindu thought, 
but there are no permanent occupants 
there. It is peopled by souls which 
have acquired the requisite merit, after 
enjoyment of which they are born again 
on this earth to make fresh efforts for 
final salvation. The human world thus 
attains a peculiar importance. It is the 
good deeds done here that will make or 
unmake a* man hereafter . In contrast 
with this dignity of the human society, 
even celestial bliss fades into nothing. 

Then, again, the Hindus believe in the 
efficacy of image-worship. Human 
beings with their limited capacities 
cannot form any idea of the Transcen- 
dental Absolute unless they have some 
concrete image, mental or physical, 
before them. Other religions may not 
openly acknowledge this need, though 
for all practical purposes they rely on 
various concrete things for their 
thoughts of God to crystallize round. 
But if the Hindus worship images, they 
are not idolators. They see to it that 
the images never usurp the position of 
God. Moreover, the ideas centring 
round the image must grow and move 
dynamically higher and higher. The 
material image must transform itself 
into a mental image, this again must 
yield place to a Divine presence, and 
that presence must vanish into absolute 



identity with Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss. 

A still further peculiarity with the 
Hindus is their belief in the cogency of 
initiation from a Guru. But here, too, 
the same dynamic element is in 
evidence. The Guru, to begin with, 
may be a human being. But the dis- 
ciple has to realize that his real initia- 
tion is not from a man of mere flesh and 
blood, but from the indwelling spirit. 
As this thought ripens, the purified mind 
of the disciple takes the place of the 
Guru, or rather, the Guru transforms 
himself into that pure mind. And 
lastly God Himself becomes the guide : 
the Guru merges into the Sachchida- 
nanda. 

Not only this, the Hindus believe that 
God Himself comes down at crucial 
moments in the history of India, to 
redeem her sons by showing them the 
proper path to follow. With His 
coming down, His Avatara, the whole 
country receives a fresh supply of spiri- 
tuality ; and crooked paths are 
straightened out. Each Avatara, though 
agreeing fundamentally, has His own 
peculiar message and His own special 
technique of mass uplift. 

To the Hindus all over India, certain 
places, temples, rivers, etc., are holy. 
And these are constantly visited by huge 
numbers of pilgrims, which ensures 
exchange of ideas and consolidation of 
Hindu India. 

In addition to these various means of 
spiritual progress, the Hindus have 
evolved diverse ways of intimate con- 
nection or Yoga with God. Chief 
among them are Jnana-yoga, Bhakti- 
yoga, Raja-yoga, and Karma-yoga. 
These are not inelastic systems, nor are 
they mutually exclusive. The Hindu 
Yogas take full cognizance of the plasti- 
city and progressive tendency of the 
human mind. The Yogas, therefore, 
have a wide range of applicability. Nay, 
the mind, according to its development, 
can move from one Yoga to another : it 
may even take all or some of them 
simultaneously. 

Such a system of spiritual concepts 
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when translated in terms of religious 
practice may seem to the outsider a hot- 
bed of dissension and conflict. But not 
so to the Hindus. For though each 
aspirant may have his Chosen Ideal, 
each believes that God can have innu- 
merable forms, and the paths leading to 
Him must accordingly be multifarious. 
The Hindu genius has thus not only 
integrated individual lives through the 
conception of Yoga as a dynamic move- 
ment, but has also strung together the 
individuals by discovering and actively 
encouraging unity in variety. 



modern representatives need not neces- 
sarily be their exact replica. The purity 
of heart, t«e freedom of intellect, and 
the aspiration of the soul must all be 
there. But life will have varying expres- 
sions in diverse environments. Simi- 
larly the rites, rituals, and customs may 
often require fresh interpretation, shift- 
ing of emphasis, and even modification. 
Resurgent Hinduism must not quail 
before the challenge of modernity. It 
can easily solve the problem by keeping 
its spirituality intact and giving a new 
bent to its rituals and customs, when- 
ever needed. 




In all these aspects and more the 
Hindus differ from others so far as their 
religious outlook is concerned. We 
repeat, the Hindu may be at one with 
others so far as culture and spirituality 
(i.e., realization) are concerned. But 
they differ substantially in their religious 
practices and the grounds of those 
practices. And these practices, we must 
remember, are by no means negligible. 
As pointed out by Swami Yivekananda : 



It is good for you to remember that 
the world's great spiritual giants have all 
been produced only by those religious sects 
which have been in possession of very rich 
mythology and ritual. All sects that have 
attempted to worship God without any form 
or ceremony, have crushed without mercy 
everything tnat is beautiful and sublime in 
religion. Their religion is a fanaticism at 
best, a dry thing. . . . Therefore do not 
decry these rituals and mythologies. 



It is not through derision of the rituals 
and mythologies but through revivi- 
fying, remodelling, and reinterpreting 
them that resurgent Hinduism will 
emerge. Though spiritual values are 
absolutely immutable, not so the 
religious practices. These latter admit- 
ted of change in the past, and these 
must do so even now. Besides, life 
must admit of adjustment if it hopes to 
survive. Not that the inner spirit and 
its concrete representation , the ideal 
heroes and heroines, must be abandoned. 
We must have our Sita, Savitri, Dama- 
yanti, Rama, Krishna, Buddha, and 
Shankara by all means. But their 



VI 

One thing, however, we must not 
forget, and on this we cannot lay too 
great an emphasis. The outer garb of 
spirituality has to change. But this 
superficial adjustment alone will not 
save us unless the inner spiritual current 
flows deep and strong. The goal of 
resurgent Hinduism must be a more 
intense realization of God. All adjust- 
ments, all modifications, all interpreta- 
tions, all shif tings of emphasis must lead 
to that goal and to that only. Short of 
this there can ne\er be a fresh and 
lasting supply of vigour. Along with 
religious dynamism the spiritual life 
must be immensely intensified. We 
must remember that 

the national ideals of India are renunciation 
and service. Intensify her in those channels 
and the rest will take care of itself. The 
banner of the spiritual cannot be raised too 
high in this country. In it alone is salva- 
tion. (Swami Vivekananda). 

In other words, our religious forms 
must more palpably embody and more 
openly avow, the spirit of renunciation 
and service, renunciation of all selfish 
motives and service of God in all His 
immanence. 

Without stopping to have a historical 
survey of Hinduism, we may assert that 
this spirit of renunciation and service 
runs through the whole gamut of Hindu 
religious endeavours. It is with Nivritti 
or turning back from enjoyment, from 
the puny self, that spirituality first 
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begins to bloom. And this renunciation 
of selfishness is achieved through a 
graded seal£ of service to* God. One 
first begins t with serving one’s family. 
Then comes successively the turns of the 
village, the district, the province, and 
the country. This from the standpoint 
of society. From the point of view of 
rituals, too, there is always that service 
in evidence. Every householder has to 
serve his forefathers by seeking the wel- 
fare and continuance of his line. He 
has to discharge his debt to the gods by 
performing sacrifices, and to the Rishis 
by studying the Vedas. He has daily 
to feed the living beings around him, 



including the smallest insect. His wor- 
ship and his Yajna, are nothing but 
forms of giving up claim to certain 
portions of his property. His marriage 
is an act of willing sacrifice at the altar 
of general welfare. And so on and so 
forth. The Hindu must sacrifice his 
little self day and night with every 
breath. But this is no negative act. 
Its fullest justification is to be found in 
a positive effort to serve God in various 
forms. Renunciation and service, then, 
must be the motto of resurgent 
Hinduism. These together constitute 
the dynamic of a truly religious life, and 
in their intensity lies spiritual fulfilment. 







MUCH SYMPATHY AND LITTLE ACTION 



Chicago, 

9 January 1900 



Dear Miss M., 

It seems to me that I have just received the last and worst blow of all. One 
of Swami’s earliest friends has been in to say that she and her family would 
rather not be identified with my work. They wanted to help but find themselves 
out of synlpathy. * 

- Yes ! I know it is their right to disagree, they must be free ! But oh ! do 
give me a little comfort, for I feel utterly discouraged. . . . 

It is so like climbing in gravel ! Most people make me sit down for hours 
and tell them all about everything, and then they say they are so much interested 
and I have given them great pleasure, but they never offer to give me anything 
back, not even one dollar. 

I have known what it is to feel individually helpless, but I think to-day that 
the larger the cause is, the worse is the feeling of despair. Karma is absolutely 
true* as regards this life at any rate. For it is only the worker who has any 
sympathy for anyone. The people who never do anything for anyone are pretty 
sure to tell you that university settlements are probably a mistake and a fad. 

This js all great weakness, and I should not tell it, and no one else will see 
it. Swami’s words, ‘The confession of weakness makes weak,’ ring in my ears. I 
know I must go on patiently till I meet the right people, whom I surely shall find 
here and there. If there are none, my poor babies cannot be educated, that 
is all ! 

Tomorrow I start off on a little lecture-tom*, and shall be kept going for the 
rest of the month. . The first fortnight in February is unfilled, and I must see 
schools in that time. 



(Sister Nivedita) 




A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

By P. Nagaraja Rao, M.A. 



The great contribution of India to 
world thought is its philosophy and 
religion, the twin passions of the Hindu 
mind. For over a period of four 
thousand years, unaffected by any out- 
side influence, the ancient Indian seers 
developed their speculative powers and 
formulated different systems of philo- 
sophy. The study of the rich intellec- 
tual and spiritual heritage they have left 
will greatly help us in confronting and 
negotiating the difficulties, we are up 
against, in the present crisis of our 
civilization. Lessons from the study of 
the spiritual adventure of the prophets 
of Egypt, sages of China, and seers of 
India are not in any sense less important 
than that of Isaiah, Paul, Socrates, and 
Spinoza. The neglect of such a rich 
heritage, in the words of Prof. Radha- 
krishnan, is an academic error and 
failure of perspective . 1 The literature 
on Indian philosophy is vast and com- 
plex. It ranges from irritatingly brief 
aphorisms to elaborate dialectics. 

Indian philosophical thought can be 
classified into different systems. Besides 
the six systems of philosophy, (Nyaya, 
Vaisheshika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, 
and Vedanta) which go under the name 
of Darshanas, there are other systems, 
for example, Buddhism, Jainism, and 
materialism. Most of the systems have 
grown and developed on different lines 
at the hands of the various philosophers. 
Buddhism developed into four different 
lines and Vedanta into three. The very 
enumeration of the names of the systems 
and their several ramifications points 
out the rich and diverse nature of 
Indian philosophic thought. Max Muller 
observes. 

If I were asked under what sky the 
human mind has most fully developed some 

1 Radhakrishnan’s Eastern Religion and 

Western Thought, p. 20, 



of its choicest gifts, has most deeply 
pondered on the greatest problems of life, 
and found solution of some of them which 
will deserve the attention of even those 
who studied Plato and Kant — I should point 
to India. . . . They are the makers of 
marvellous mythologies, the inventors of the 
most subtle philosophy, and the givers of 
the most elaborate laws. 2 

In this essay, introductory to the 
study of the systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, we have to take note of the 
general characteristics underlying the 
different systems. Philosophy in general 
is the intellectual construction of Rea- 
lity. Man does not rest satisfied until 
he gets a clear and a definite view of the 
universe in which he lives and has his 
place. He weaves different theories 
about it, some comforting him and others 
explaining his helplessness. To philo- 
sophize is the very nature of man. It 
is only animals that are not metaphysi- 
cal, said Hegel. The different philo- 
sophical systems of the West aim at 
explaining Reality • after *the logical 
manner. They make magnificent intel- 
lectual efforts to map out Reality and 
give us a neat theory of it. Their quest 
is for a comprehensive and non-contra- 
dictory account of Reality. Unlike the 
scientist who studies only that fragment 
of Reality which is quantitatively deter- 
minable and practically useful, the philo- 
sopher studies the entire Reality. He 
does not seek comfort and security but 
Truth. He does not stop short of 
Truth. Truth is an intrinsic value f<jr 
him. His love of Truth is jor Truth’s 
sake. Intellectual satisfaction helps 
him to get over his discomfort. Modern 
attempts at system-building are ex- 
amples of the triumph of the speculative 
in man. The philosophical systems of 
Whitehead, Alexander, and McTaggart 
are instances of the daring expressions 
of the philosophical spirit and dialectical 

2 Max Muller’s What India Can Teach. 




